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sculpture as a modern ari form in the United States 


emerged at the turn of the century and evolved during the next 
four decades in response to the country's changing cultural, social, 
and political conditions. Americans abandoned the production 
of public monuments and formal portraits to create sculpture of 
a highly personal and expressive nature. 

All the sculptors in this exhibition explored new themes, 
styles, and sources of inspiration while retaining the human figure 
as their principal motif. They have been neglected hv history 
because critics and scholars since World War II have defined 
modernism as pure abstraction. However, in the early twentieth- 
century modernism was more broadly interpreted as a spirit of 
inventiveness and openness. 

Sculpture as a profession during this period became less 
elitist Massive immigration, urbanization, and other social 
developments encouraged women. African Americans, and other 
previously marginalized groups to create art. While past exhibitions 
have isolated these artists according to race, ethnic group, and 
gender. The I’ igure in American Sculpture is the first to place 


them within the mainstream. 


The Influence of Rodin 


ITic French sculptor Auguste Rodin (1840- 
1917) rejected the traditional notion that 
sculpture had to he commemorative or educa¬ 
tional. Upholding the primacy of the personal 
realm, he used the nude to explore themes 
of contemplation, emotional turmoil, love, 
and sexuality. Americans began to realize his 
significance in the 1890s. B\ the time Chester 
Beach 11881 -1956) carved Ins evocative 
marble on the subject of love and loss (fig. 1). 
Americans could identify Rodin as the source 
for Beach's sensual rendering of the nudes 
and juxtaposition of highly polished and 
rough stone surfaces American artists enthusi¬ 
astically adopted Rodins practice of exploiting 
the unique qualities of his materials and 
began to treat bronze as a rippling, reflective 
surface and to suggest that stone could appear 
sott and sensual. 

Arthur Putnam (1873-1930) and Harriet 
Lrishmnth (1880-1980) carried on Rodin's 
fascination with the expressive potential of 
the human ImkI\. focusing on the figure in 
motion. Liter Gaston I archaise 11882-1933) 
among others embraced Rodin's belief that 
the partial figure (often just a torso) could he 
as evocative as a complete both 
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Modern (leme 

Some sculptors rejected the romanticism of 
Rodin's nudes, preferring genre, the depiction 
of the daily activities of ordinary people. The 
rise of American genre sculpture, like that of 
the contemporary Ashcau school of painting, 
paralleled the growth of modern cities with 
their attendant diversions and problems. 
Among the earliest genre specialists were a 
number of women. Their subjects ranged 
from aristocratic ladies at leisure depicted In 
Bessie Potter Abiiiioh (1872-19331 to playful 
immigrant children from New York's Lower 
f ast Side by Abastcnia St larger blicrlc 
(1S7S 19421 The quintessential theme was 
the male urban worker. Native and immigrant 
artists, such as Max kalish 1891? KJ431 and 
Saul Bai/ennan (1889-193-1. lionized the 
laborer as the hero of the industrial age. thereby 
glorifying America in its new modem identity. 

\ltcr World War I some artists turned 
to escapist themes, as did Alexander C'alder 
(1898-1976) in his whimsical sculptures of 
circus performers (fig. 2). Genre sculpture 


reached its fullest expression during the 
1930s. partly fueled by the federal art projects’ 
call for images of the common man. Artists 
shifted from the glorification of the working 
class to the raw expression of its suffering. 
Increasing racial strife inspired sculptures 
against lynching. Civil unrest in Mexico 
led Octavio Medellin ib. 190-1 to convey the 
righteousness of his people’s cause in The 
Spirit of the Revolution. Iwcntually 
antiwar protests appeared. 







Modern Classicism 
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Sonic sculptors turned to cultures historically 
or geographically distant as an alternative 
to the increasingly technological aspect of 
American society. For centuries classical 
Greece and Rome had inspired artists desirous 
of reinvigorating their art with a sense of order 
and calm. Although twentieth-century neo- 
classicism included idealized portraits and 
representations of my thical stories, it differed 
in several way's from earlier revivals. Paul 
Manship (i-S8^ -1966) and C. Paul Jenncwcin 
(1S90 19-8), trained at the .American Academy 
in Rome, preferred the angular, almost naive 
art of archaic Greece to the high classical 
style of the Pcriclcan age The ancients' 
emphasis on purity of form did encourage 
more abstracted works, such as the floating 
torsos of Alexander Archipenko * iHS- - 1964 
and I jchaiscs bulbous lounging nudes. 

The most distinctive trait of modem 
classicism was a fascination for surface treat¬ 
ment Modernists challenged the primaev of 
white sculpture, realizing that the Greeks 
had originally colored much of their statuary . 
Consequently, twentieth-century classicists 
painted their sculptures in vibrant hues and 
experimented with different patinas on their 
bronzes, as seen in the lustrous black of 
jcmicwein’s Greet nance (fig. v The sleek 
surfaces and sty lized, rhythmic shapes 
associated with modem classicism were well 
suited to the streamlined character of indus¬ 
trial design and became known when applied 
to interior decoration and architecture as 
art deco. 


I he Impact of Cubism and Other Avant-garde 
European Movements 

Archipenko, Caldcr. and Isamu Noguchi 
(1904 - S8l are todav the best known of the 
early progressive sculptors. Many others, 
however, also explored avant-garde Kuropean 
styles. Vet despite a great deal of experimenta¬ 
tion. most Americans resisted complete 
abstraction and the nonobjective prior to 1945 
lire majority of Americans adhered to 
a sty le derived from cubism or its offshoot, 
futurism jolm Storrs (1885-1956) most con¬ 
sistently demonstrated an understanding of 
the principles of cubism as the decomposition 
of objects into intersecting planes. Others 
reinterpreted or misinterpreted cubism. Most, 
such as Cesar Stea (1895-1960) in his Man 
with Hook . thought it meant merely the sim¬ 
plification of natural forms into geometric 
shapes I lard-edge, cubic figures accorded well 
w ith the machine age aesthetics of the era. 

Kxperimentation with noutraditional 
media led to a questioning of the basic princi¬ 
ples of sculpture Archipenko modeled Ins 
surrealist Kneeling Figure > fig. 41 in terra-cotta, 
replacing solid material with holes in an 
unprecedented way. Caldcr took the concept 
of negative space one step further in his wire 
sculptures, completely contradicting the 
notion of sculptural solidity. Noguchi, lurku 
Trajan < 1SS- -1959). and others used industrial 
materials such as plastic, metal, and cement 
to achieve a variety of effects. 
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American Primitivism 

The American fascination with non-Wcstem. 
Native American, and folk cultures began in 
the 1910s as industrialization and urbanization 
threatened to destabilize traditional notions 
of identity. Primitivism (the interest of mod¬ 
ern Western artists in tribal arts and cultures > 
took a somewhat different form in America 
than in Kuropc. Its practitioners were more 
diverse in terms of race, class, ethnicity. and 
gender and consequently were open to a 
broader range of sources than the Kuropcans. 
who focused on African and Oceanic art. 

\ number of Americans created sculptures 
of an ethnographic nature to monumentalize 
cultures and races that were disappearing. 

In Congolais (fig. 51 Vines Prophet liSqc 
19601 probed the spirit of the \frican warrior. 
Works In West Coast artists Beniamino 
Bnfano 1 iSkjS-njTot. Allan Clark 11 Sc>6— 
1950!. and Jacques Sclmicr (1898-198$ I 
were infonned In extended trips to Asia 
I ugcnic Shonnard - 1886-1978'! searched 
closer to home—at the Indian pueblos of 
New Mexico—while William Artis 11914 - — 1 
and Sargent Johnson 188--19671 celebrated 
the beauty and dignity of members of their 
own African American communities. 

Many Americans were influenced by 
primitive aesthetics, that is. the art of untrained 
artisans I'.lie Nadclmau • 1SS2 19461 was 
inspired by the folk art he collected I lie 
technique of direct carving had the greatest 
impact because executing one’s own sculpture 
In hand instead of supervising a team of assis¬ 
tants stimulated greater personal expression 



and immediacy. The* first American primi- 
tivists hewed wood, carving lolcmic sculptures, 
such as The Undberglt Family (fig. 6) In 
Chaim Cross (1904-91). which recall African 
fetish objects. B\ the late 1920s and 1930s 
artists chiseled in stone and looked also to 
Mcsoaineriea. ancient Kgvpt. and other 
sources for inspiration. John Plannagan 
(1893—1942) and younger artists, such asClco 
Hartxvig (1907—88). retained the massive, 
blocks c|iiaiit\ of the original stone and com¬ 
municated a primordial sense of permanence 
that foreshadowed the abstract expressionist 
art of the succeeding era. 
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This exhibition uws 
organized by the l ays Angeles 
County Muxeuin of Art. 

It wm made possible hv a 
generous grant from the 
Ufa WallaceReader'* 
Digest Fund. Additional 
support hus provided bv 
the \ational Endowment 
for the Arts and the 
I ays Angeles Cultural 
Affairs Department 
transportation w as provided 
by ( 1nited Airlines. 

Education programs are 
supported in part b\ a 
grant from the California 
Arts Council. 

Text prepared by the 
l ays Angeles County 
Museum of Art A catalogue 
of the exhibition is avail¬ 
able for purchase in the 
museum shop. 

Copyright K/g; by Museum 
Assoaatvs, Iais Angeles 
Counts Museum of Art. 

Ml rights reserved 



This exhibition is one of four 
that together comprise the 
American Festival, which 
celebrates artistic achieve¬ 
ment 111 the l fnited States o\ 
America I he festival runs 
March 12-April 50. igyy 
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Return application to the membership and information desk on the limes Mirror Central Court or mail to 

Membership Office 
h» Angeles County Museum of \it 
5905 Wilshire Boulevard 
lass Angeles, California 90036 


Por information on other lewis of membership contact the 
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